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UTILIZING FERTILIZERS. 


time and atten- 


collected and deposited in the pig pen to 
advantage, not only making the pigs more 
comfortable, but adding rich materials to 
the compost heap. On many farms the col- 
lection of leaves is important; where they 
are plenty and coarse hay is scarce, if they 
are housed when dry, they can be used for 
bedding for cattle and horses during the 
winter. 

The washings by the roadside where the 
travel is large, well pays the carting to 
spread in the cattle yard, but the consent of 
the highway surveyor should always be 
obtained before it is removed. Where saw- 
dust can be obtained for the carting, and the 
distance is not more than two miles, a mod- 
erate quantity to be used as an absorbent 
should be obtained ; it is very good to mix 
with the waste water from the house; a few 
bushels put into the pit every week helps to 
absorb the water and lighten up the muck 
when it becomes thoroughly saturated with 
water; it can also be used as a bedding for 
horses when better materials cannot be 
obtained, but for this purpose it should be 
used sparingly, unless the manure is to be 
mixed with other materials of a less heating 
nature. 

While it is well to always have plenty of 
muck to mix with heating and concentrated 
manures, it is evident to every observing 
practical farmer, that there is a point beyond 
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which it 1s not wise to reduce the strength 
of animal manures. 
tical farmers cart out green manure and 
compost it directly with the soil, whenever 
the season and the crop he intends to grow, 
will permit, but as this cannot be done with 
all crops, and at all seasons of the year, it is 
frequently best to reduce the strength of 
strong manures with muck and other avail- 


able materials. We should never neglect | 


| to house sufficient absorbents to keep every- | 


thing sweet around the dwelling and in and 
around the barn, for even though it seems 


| to cost more to do so than the fertilizer is 


worth, the health and the comfort of our | 


| family, and also the health of ‘our animals 


actually demands it. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES IN 
AUTUMN. 


“ Shall I transplant trees in autumn or in 
the spring ?” is the question we are often 
asked. Doctors of agriculture and practical | 
horticulturists differ on this point. Down- 
ing says, “ All physiologists agree that the 
best season for transplanting diciduous trees 
is in autumn, directly after tbe fall of the 
leaf. The tree is thenin a completely dor- 


mant state. Transplanted at this early sea- 


| son, whatever wounds may have been made 


in the roots commence healing at once, as a 
deposit directly takes place of granulous 
matter from the wound, anc when the spring 
arrives the tree is already somewhat estab- 
lished and ready to commence its growth. 
Early autumn planting is for this reason 
greatly tobe preferred in all mild and dry | 
soils; and even for very hardy trees, as the 
apple, in colder latitudes; as the fixed posi- 
tion in the ground, which trees planted then 
get by the au umnal and early spring rains, 
gives them an advantage at the next season | 
of growth over newly moved trees.” Down- 
ing is good authority in all horticultural 
matters, but in New England three trees are 


probably transplanted in the spring to one | 


in the fall. 
this practice, so diametrically opposite to 
the theory of the physiologists. It cannot 
be because the spring is the season of greater 
leisure, for with farmers it is emphatically 
the busy season. We have no doubt the 
reason is that experience has taught practical | 
men that,in our cold climate, trees trans- | 
planted in the spring are more likely to live 
and thrive. It 


extract from Downing that he recommends 


wil be noticed in the above | 


autumn transplanting for “ mild climates 


and dry soils.” New England unfortunately 
does not possess a mild climate. Our winters 
are too severe to allow the process of heal- 
ing to commence at once and continue 


through the cold weather. No tree can be 


given to its constitution. The change of soil | 


transplanted without a great shock being 


is a trying one, accompanied as it must be | 


rut of the way corners that can be easily | 


Some intelligent prac- | 


There must be some reason for | 


| man? 


Muestions & “Answers, 


through the Ploughman, should be accompanied by 
the full name of the correspondent. 
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PEARS—APPLES—CHARCOAL. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

What is the cause of pears mildewing ? 
Has any one tried putting winter apples in 
sand? Should sand be perfectly dry for veg- 
etables? Can pulverized charcoal be bought 
in market, and is there any mill or machine 
for pulverizing it? if it can be had what is 
the price per barrel? Please answer in the 
next Ploughman. Pr. 

Winchendon, Sept. 15, 1879. 

Pears are supposed to mildew in conse- 
quence of a peculiar condition of the atmos- 
phere. 

Winter apples have been keptin dry sand, 
but as yet so far as we know only as an ex- 
periment; with an even temperature around 
them they keep well, but as sand is a very 
good conductor of heat and cold, where the 
temperature changes often some other mate- 
rial would be better. 

Sand should be dry for vegetables. Pul- 
verized charcoal can be bought at the drug- 
gist’s, but if large quantities are wanted, it 
would be best to pulverize it where it is 
wanted. A mill would probably have to be 
made to order.—[ Eb. 


= 





TOMATOES, 
| Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 
Will you please inform me if there isa 
| golden tomato that grows as large as the 
Gen. Grant? 1 planted, as I supposed, the 
small common Golden Tomato, with the Gen. 
| Grant. My Golden tomato is producing 
| fruit as large as the General, of a beautiful 
gold color, much sweeter than the Gen. 
Grant. Now have they amalgamated and pro- 
duced a new variety? If so, I will save all 
of them for seed (as I have only about eight 
or ten plants.) 
One freak that made me think that it was 
a new variety was this: I have picked three 
that were red on one side and yellow on the 
other. At time of writing I have measured 
two; one measures eleven inches the other 
ten and a half inches in circumference, very 
smooth and bright gold color. G. E.R. 
Rockland, Mass., Sept. 19th, 1879. 


There are some varieties of golden toma- 
toes quite large; the seed planted may not 
have been the small variety, but as new va- 
rieties are made by crossing two varieties, 
it is quite probable that by planting with 
the Gen. Grant it has partaken of some of 
its qualities ; but if it has there is no surety 
that the seed will another year produce pre- 
cisely the same quality. It takes several 
years to establish a distinct variety of fruit 
or vegetables that will reproduce themselves 
from seed without change.—[Eb. 


—— 


BROOM CORN—-CUCUMBERS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

At what time in the growth of broom 
corn is the right time to bend down the tops ? 

What variety of cucumber is it that 
market gardeners raise in hot beds? the 
large green variety we see in Boston market? 

Please answer and oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Halifax, Mass., Sept. 16th, 1879. 

Broom corn should be bent down after it 
has blossomed and before the seed has be- 
come heavy enough to bend the brush. 

Good market gardeners purchase the best 
seed they can find, and then improve upon 


} 
| 


it in the direction which best suits their pur- 
pose. If they wish for very early cucum- | 
| bers, they purchase the seed of an early va- 
riety, and improve it by saving the seed | 
| from the first cucumbers that grow; if 

started in a hot bed to get them very early, 

| they would select an early variety; but if | 


| they did not care for time, but wanted them | 


for pickling, the long green or some late 
kind would be selected.—[ Eb. 


——— 


CATARRH AMONG THE FOWLS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I have a fluck of Plymouth Rock fowls 
that are troubled with swelling of the head, 
watery eyes, and after two or three days 
they become blind. Can you tell me the 
cause, and a remedy, through the Plough- 
Yours etc., A. G. 
Millbury, Mass., Sept. 16th, 1879. 


They are troubled with a kind of catarrh. 
lhoroughly cleanse out their house and 
nests and scrape off the top of the earth in 


vered with plank,| toa greater or less extent, of exposure of | their walks in the house. Then sprinkle the 
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roots to the air. This however is not the | 
great trial of the tree in transplanting. 

Many of the roots, and especially of the 
delicate spongioles on which the tree de- 
pends for nourishment, must be lost, and 
those that remain must be measureably mu- 
tilated, however careful the transplanter may 
be. In its “ dormant state,” as Mr. Down- 
ing represents the tree to be in autumn, it 
can not well bear up under this rough sur- 


nests, walls and floor with carbolic acid 


twice a week.—[Eb. 


The Sheepfald. 


eres SERRE LEER EI RINNE 


SHEEP. 


[New York Herald.] 





It is not desirable that a breeding flock 
should be kept mutton fat all the year, nor 





gical treatment. To recover from its change 
of bed and the severe wounds accompanying 
active exercise. These are at their best 
when the sap is in its freest flow in the 
spring, just as the buds begin to push. At 
this season we have had the best success ‘in 
transplanting trees, both forest and fruit, 
and our experience coincides with that of 
most of the fruit growers of our acquain- 
tance. 

We would not be understood as affirming 
| that in some favored localities, and with such 
hardy trees as the apple, it may not be de- 


such tender fruits as the peach can seldom 
be transplanted at this season successfully in 
New England, there are some advantages in 
starting an apple orchard in the fall, provi- 
ded the locality is sheltered and the soil 
dry. It is a season of comparative leisure, 
and the orchardist can better attend person- 
ally to the taking up and setting out of each 
tree. More depends upon this than upon 
the season. Much of the loss in transplant- 
ing is due to the careless mode in which it 
is done. The great advantage, however, of 
autumn transplanting is the better choice of 
trees which it affords. Nurserymen are 
anxious to make a market both fall and 
spring, and by means of hungry and persist- 
ant agents do sell a great many inthe former 
season, having not exactly a Hobson’s, but 
an inferior choice to the spring transplanter. 
Whether we plant at one season or the other 
it is better to visit the nursery, if we are 
making much of a plantation, select the 
trees, and see that they are properly taken 
up. One stocky, straight, vigorous tree, 
well transplanted, will give more satistac- 
tion than half a dozen crooked, lobster- 
limbed fellows, pulled out of the nursery 





row and carelessly planted in the orchard. 


the change, a tree needs all its energies in | 


sirable to transplant in the autumn. While | 


indeed at any time. Good, strong, store 
condition is all that is required. But they 
should never be allowed to run down in 
flesh for want of food, as changes in the 
condition of the carcass readily and sensibly 
affect the quality of the fibre in the wool. 
Evenness, trueness and strength are impor- 
tant qualities in wool, and these can only be 
secured by health and uniformity of condi- 
tion. A fat sheep grows coarse, strong wool 
and a lean one a finer, weaker wool, and in 
cases where the change in condition is sud- 
den and considerable, the difference in size 
will form a kind of shoulder or joint in the 
fibre, at which point it will break in work- 
ng. Hence a !ong wool which is not also 
true and even and sound cannot be used as 
acombing wool; it breaks and is fit only 
for coarse fabrics ; hence also the mistake of 
undertaking the propagation of long wooled 
sheep among us in the present state of our 
agriculture and before we have tame grasses 
of rye pasture and shelter for their protec- 
tion trom storms. Lambs should be weaned 
at four months and if possible removed for a 
few days to some point beyond the call of 
their dams. They should be allowed at once 
good pasture and shelter from storms. 
Their enclosure should contain a sufficient 
number of troughs for all to feed without 
crowding, and into these should be put 
clean oats or bran with salt and on the ap- 
proach of cold weather early cut and sweet 
hay, millet or bright sheaf oats should be 
fed each night in suitable racks, that they 
may learn to eat and become accustomed to 
dry food before winter. They should never 
be allowed to run down in flesh, but so fed 
as to be kept constantly growing through 
the fall and winter. Pochape there is no 
pasturage better adapted to the growth of 
young lambs than that of a rye field or one 
that will more quickly fatten older sheep. 








A GOOD WORD FOR MUCK. 
[Manchester Mirver.) 

Muck is the result of vegetable deposits 
and of the washings of soil from the  hilla, 
and when the goodness has not all been 
soaked out of it, it must be valuable. It 
may be cold and sour, but if exposed to the 
! atmosphere it will warm and sweeten. We 





do not suppose it will serve instead of ma- 
nure, but it will help increase the manure, 
and the more of it a farmer gets upon his 
land the better. As an absorbent in the 
stables, hog-pens, and barnyards, it has, 
when thoroughly dried and pulverized, no 
superior that most farmers can obtain at so 
little trouble and cost. 


The Horse, 





CARE OF HARNESSES. 
| Dirigo Rural.] 

Of course it makes the trade good, and 
harness makers like to see it, but then there 
are really few who can afford to neglect the 
harness as is too often done. It goes long 
weeks without being washed oan greased, 
though it is used constantly and in all kinds 
of weather ; it is either thrown in the bottom 
of the wagon or carriage when brought in, 
in the dust and dirt there collected, or hung 
up in the stables behind the horses where 
the ammoniacal gases soon destroy the text- 
ure and fibre, rendering it brittle and weak. 
No matter how good the harness may have 
been originally, it cannot stand such treat- 
ment as that very long, and soon becomes 
old and unsafe. A few stitches become 
loose, yet they are neglected until the har- 
ness must be sent to the shop, and a dollar or 
two spent, considerable time lost in going to 
the shop. In the matter of greasing, we 
give our plan: Choose a rainy day, (because 
the “boys” cannot then work outside) ; 
take the harnesses to the barn and take them 
apart, after which soak for a little while in 
warm (not hot) water, and then scrub and 
wash them clean, using good castile soap. 
Betore they are dry grease well with neats 
foot oil, rubbing well in, then wipe off and 
hang up to air. After you have greased the 
harness, beware of the rats, for they will 
cut it to pieces in a little while. 


FOUNDER AND LAMINITIS. 


{Western Rural.) 

Founder is a disease which requires the 
most prompt and efficacious treatment, and 
unless speedy reliet be afforded the com- 
plaint increases and soon degenerates into a 
more serious form of disease, and proves ex- 
tremely difficult to cure. It may arise from 
| various causes. The following, we believe, 

are those by which it is generally produced : 

1. Drinking freely of cold water when 

heated by violent exercise, particularly when 

| such exercise has been continued for some 
time. 2, Exposure to cold wind or rain 
under the same circumstances. 3. Immod- 
}erate allowance of corn. This complaint 
consists in inflammation or fever, and begins 
with an appearance of weakness or loss of 
vital energy, then followed by stiffness of 
the legs and body. 

At the first attack of this malady, immers- 
ing the feet in tubs of warm water for 
twenty-four hours will generally be found an 
effectual remedy ; but if it be neglected, it is 
most commenly succeeded by laminitis. La- 
minitis exists in the form of local inflamma- 

/ tion in the foot, which very soon diffuses itself 
to the laminated structure, and does great 
injury to these important membranes, occa- 

| sioning severe pain and lameness, and prev- 
|ing extremely difficult to cure. When we 
|consider that the horse’s weight is sus- 
pended by these laminw, as a carriage by 
| its springs, and though the bottom of the in- 
ternal foot is in contact with the sole, it, 
nevertheless, does not press upon it con- 
siderably, except when the horse is in mo- 
tion, and the back part of the lamine elon- 
| gates and descends upon the sole in a smail 
|degree, it will readily appear that when 
| these elastic membranes are no longer capa- 
ble of supporting and moving under the 
weight, the internal foot must press upon 
the sole which flattens or convexes it, and is 
more commonly .ermed the drop sole or 

} pummice foot. When the laminw are thus 

affected, the malady generally proceeds to a 
| complete separation between the crust and 
|the internal parts. The crust then loses its 
proper form, and becomes flatter, appearing 
as if it was forced upward from the ground. 

When this separation takes place, the acci- 

dental cavity is filled with a precipitation of 
horny fungous matter. 


SHOEING. 








[4J. W. Johnson, V.5S., in Ohio Farmer.) 
Experience has taught us to comply with 
| nature and to observe her laws, if we would 
| avoid much tiouble through life, and this is 
true in horseshoeing as in eveiything else. 
The first time a horse is shod, the shoes 
should be very light, and of equal weight, 
behind and forward. This is a self-evident 
truth. You have added only a little more 
weight to each limb, equally, and the horse’s 
gait is not affected, thus obviating cutting, 
forging, knee-knocking and quarter-grab- 
bing. When the horse becomes way-wise he 
can be shod in proportion to his strength 
and capacity. The old adage is true, “no 
trog no foot; no foot no horse.” Here itis, 
all in a autshell. 

Shoe the horse low, and in every instance 
allow frog pressure upon the ground sur- 
face, both behind and before. In so doing 
you obviate the following blemishes and dis- 
eases: Corns, quarter-cracks, contraction, 
bruised heels, thrush, quittor, navicular dis- 
ease, timber-toe, ankle-knuckling, wind-puffs, 
sweeny and interfering. Ninety per cent. 
of all the lameness in horses is positively 
produced by improper shoeing. ‘The appli- 
cation of the hot shoe, in fitting to the foot, 
should not be permitted under arly circum- 
stances. One and a half pounds of iron is 
often used in a shoe, when twelve ounces is 
quite sufficient, thus obviating much labor 
and feed to protect and carry the same. 
The part of most vital importance is the 
frog, which is the only gland in the foot to 
support nature as well as the animal. Al- 
low it to take the place of the calk for con- 
cussion, weight of pressure, and bearing 
upon the ground surface, which action will 
prevent all the troubles above named. 

Many farmers do not shoe their horses at 
all, and to my certain knowledge they are 
rarely troubled with lame horses; they do 
not interfere behind or knock their knees 
forward. What better evidence is needed 
to prove thatin ninety cases out of every 
hundred, the cause of lameness can be 
traced to improper shoeing? When the 
horse is lame take off the shoes, turn him 
out for three months, and you will find him 
all right, usually; and if badly wind-puffed 
or bog-spavined, these troubles will entirely 
disappear. What does this prove? Simply 
that bad shoeing caused the lameness. In 
conclusion, allow me to repeat—give the 
foot a frog bearing, both behind and forward. 


tw It has seemed to us that the word 
“ catch,” as applied to clover seed germina- 
tion, is unfortunate, because misleading, 
since it justifies the impression that a good 
deal rests upon chance. It may be observed 
that if the seed is good, and properly sown, 
there is no chance about the “ catch” if the 
soil is in a proper condition to insure it. If 
the soil is too dry, it may germinate, but 
the young plants may dry up and die 
for want of moisture. If the soil is too 
r, they ma rminate all the same but 
ieagme to death. ert may be safely acted up- 
on that if the soil is mellow and rich, clover 
sown either in fall or spring will prove a 
‘* good catch,” the same as any other seeds, 
and that when it fails, the cause, except it 
may he excessively dry weather, is within 
the control of the farmer.—Rural New 
Yorker. 





ta” A German gardener reports remark- 
ably successful experience in destroying 
green-fly and other insects with a decoction 
made by boiling tomato stems and foliage in 
water. In one instance a house of camelias 
which by neglect, had become almost hope- 
lessly infested with black lice was thor- 
oughly cleansed by two syringings, and in 
all cases the application leaves behind “a 
odor which prevents insects coming 

near for a long time.” 








AMONG THE FARMERS. 
NASHUA, N. M. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


The Golden Rod Farmis owned by Daniel 
D. Dodge, Agent of the A. M. Association, 
Wilmington, N. C., and has charge of the 
Mission and School. He spends about three 
months in a year on thie farm, and the re- 
mainder in North Carolina. This place was 
formerlly an old tavern The house is 
built partly of brick partly of wood, 
an old fashioned two story mansion, contain- 
ing in all twenty-one rooms. At the present 
time, Mr. Dodge is renovating house and 
things, and the more mgjlern style of living. 
The house has a kitchen, with large family 
sink, range, and butter-washing board hung 
to sink by hinges, so that all the buttermilk 
worked out by a roller is carried off, for he 
is getting ready for butter making. He has 
a vegetable cellar, and a milk and butter 
cellar, entirely separate ; and no vegetables 
go into the milk cellar to taint it with their 
peculiar flavor. His foreman has a room, 
and next it a sick room, if he shall need it; 
hot and cold water and bathing tubs are in 
the closet of the house. The housekeeper 
also has a room by herself. The room of 
Mr. Dodge has an open fireplace. The 
front of the house contains two large square 
rooms and a large hall ; the large dining room 
has still in it the side board from which in for- 
mer days so much that intoxicates was taken- 
Instead of nightly orgies, religious services 
are held from week to week. ‘Two wells 
pumps, house and barn, for men and beasts. 

The main bain is 95 by 33 feet, and the 
cattle barn 44 by 30 feet, with a cellar under 
the whole, and the barn and house and cel- 
| lar are so arranged that in stormy weather 

neither man nor beast need to go out from 
All the 
| drains from the house empty their contents 
|into the compost heaps under the barn, so 
that all the fertilizers may be saved and 





junder cover unless they choose. 


The stables are so ar- 
ranged that they can be kept warm in win- 
ter and tight and light. 


nothing wasted. 


The farm contains 
Mr. 
Dodge intends to have, by and by, one grand 
sixty acre lot. and 
sells milk at present ; he has a very fine full 


about 85 acres, 10 being in wood. 
He keeps fourteen cows, 


hlood Dutch, pure blood Durham, Devon, 
Ayrshire, Jersey, but he likes a cross of 


| breeds best. One Devon gives 16 quarts 


likes grades best for milk, quantity, quality 
| and holding out. He has a fine lot of cows 
|and raises four calves a year, of different 
| breeds. 


| 


| Next this farm, directly south, lies the 
Highland Farm, owned by —— Sawyer. 
| The buildings of this farm are just superb, 
|consisting of a beautiful brick two story 
|house with French roof—fit for a nabob, 
and two barns and hen house, so fine in 
| architecture, finish and color, that, taken all 
jin all, they are seldom excelled by New 
| England farmers. The farm contains 120 
acres, and Mr. Sawyer keeps Jersey cows» 
raises corn, potatoes, and grass, &c., &c. 

Mr. Luther Robey is considered one of 
the best farmers in Nashua. His home 
farm contains about 150 acres, and his out- 
lying pastures about 100 acres. On the 
farm is a brick house and two barns, one 40 
by 84 feet, the other 40 by 50 feet; from 
100 to 150 tons of hay are produced on this 
farm, and some 300 bushels of corn. The 
orchard produced 1,000 barrels of apples 
last year, and is estimated to produce 600 
barrels this year. Mr. Robey keeps 25 
cows, from which he sells milk. His design 
being to supply his customers with good 
rich milk, he feeds his cows the grain he 
produces, and shorts. He does not feed his 
cows much grain in summer; he does not 
believe in feeding his mowings much in au- 
tumn. He raises his own cows, generally 
preferring to do so rather than buy. His 
method of renovating his pastures is to 
plough them up and fertilize them with 
bara manure and ashes. He also grows 
pears and peaches, having a fine peach or- 
chard of about half an acre. Mr. Robey 
also supplies Boston with a large part of 


her piles for bridges and wharves. 
8. 0. D. 


FARMING NOT LIKED! 


(Germantown Telegraph.] 


We see an article going the rounds of 
certain papers that seem to publish anything 
to fill up, in which it is undertaken to tell 
“why farming is so little liked.” Before 
going any further in the subject it should be 
first in order to prove that farming is not 
liked. For ourselves we deny the proposi- 
tion. The very fact that three-fitths of the 
population are engaged in farming puts a 
stopper on any such nonsense. ‘There is no 
business more liked than farming, and none 
that yields so sure a living and provides 
more certainly for the wants of old age when 
our work-days are over. 

There are lazy people engaged in farming 
as in any other calling, who are ever ready 
to try their hand at something else which 
seems to promise as much or more gain with 
less labor. But we ail know who have paid 
any attention to these changes how seldom 
any one betters his condition. On the con- 
trary how frequently—in fact how generally— 
they fail entirely. It is perfect folly, after 
working at a pursuit for years, and becoming 
well-acquainted with it in all its ramifica- 
tions, and doing well enough, to abandon it 
and begin anew some other business of 
which we know nothing about. And we see 
the result of the folly all around us. The 
industrious, temperate, careful man who 
pursues farming as the vocation of his life, 
becomes ardently attached to it, and never 
fails to do well by it. We say never, because 
such a man cannot help but succeed, unless 
overwhelmed with misfortunes, which is not 
often permitted in this day of good will and 
benevolence. 

There is no business that a man engages 
in for the support of a family that is so 
certain of accomplishing its object, or that 
upon the whole is better liked, than that of 
tilling the soil ; and there is no people, take 
them altogether, who are held in higher 
repute by the rest of mankind. » 





ta” Toads live almost wholly upon slugs, 
caterpillars, beetles and other insects, making 
their rounds at night when the farmer is 
asleep—and the birds too—and the insects 
are supposed to be having it ail their own 
way. lish gardeners understand these 
facts so well that they purchase toads at so 
much a dozen and turn them loose. 





te Save the potato seed. We do not 
mean the tubers, but the seeds within the 
balls or fruit. It is from these that new 
varieties are produced. They may be planted 
in the mhouse or a sunny window now. 
Little tubers will have formed ere another 
planting season rolls round. 





barn and farm, according to his ideas of 


furnish the house with good water, and six | 


of milk per day, one cross breed 18 quarts ; | 
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We present an illustration herewith of 
this curious plant which constitutes a pal- 
| atable food when prepared by the Indians. 
It ripens late in the autumn, and when 
| fully ripe it is very sweet and nutritious, and 
| is considered a very desirable article of diet 
by the Indians along the Colorado River of 
| Arizona, where it grows in abundance. The 


' Indians collect the beans and store them for 


winter use. 


ee 


“The Poultry 
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FATTENING POULTRY FOR THE 
MARKET. 


No fowl over two years old, says the 
| American Agriculturist, should be kept in 
|the poultry yard, except for some special 
jreason. An extra good mother, or a finely 
! feathered bird that is desirable as a breeder, 
| may be preserved until ten years old with 
advantage, or at least as long as she is 
|serviceable. But ordinary hens and cocks 
| should be fattened at the end of the second 
year for market. Feeding for this purpose 
may be begun now. When there is a room 
or shed that can be closed, the fowls may be 
contined there. The floor should be covered 
with two or three inches of fine sawdust, 
dry earth, sifted coal ashes, or clean sand. 
The food should be given four times a day, 
and clean water be always before the fowls. 
A dozen or more fowls may be put at once 
in this apartment, so that there may not be 
too many ready to sell at one time. The 
best food for :apid fattening, for producing 
well flavored flesh and rich fat, is buckwheat 
meal, mixed with sweet skimmed milk, into 
a thick mush. A teaspoonful of ealt should 
be stirred in the food for a dozen fowls. 
Two weeks feeding is sufficient to fatten the 
fowls, when they should be shipped for sale 
without delay, and another lot put up for 
feeding. If the shed is kept dark and cool, 
as it should be, the fowls will fatten all th- 
quicker for it. 


2° o-————————— 


PLUCKING GEESE FEATHERS. 


[Rural World.) 


The number of times that geese can be 
picked depends in a great measure on the 
climate. Ie is cruel to pick them when they 
will be exposed to the cold, and at the same 
time you are liable to lose them. When 
you pick them you ehould be, if poss:ble, in 
a close room, as the least breath will scatter 
the down and feathers. Having taken up 
your bird, draw a long bag or stocking over 
its head and down on its neck, as it will pre- 
vent its wreaking its vengeance on you by 
its merciless biting. The wings are also 
formidable weapons and must be held, or 
their blows will leave many black and blue 
marks as evidence of their power. The 
time to pick is when the quill of the feather 
is ripe, that is, clear. While the feathers 
are developing the quill is filled with bloody 
matter, which shows her unfitness for pick- 
ing. When picking take all the small 
feathers, leaving the large ones, except four 
or five under each wing, from drooping; 
take off all the down only in warm weather. 
In case it should turn cold afte: the geese 
are picked, provide them with a good warm 
place and they will not suffer any incon- 
venience from being robbed of their coats. 
Early goslings might be picked when their 
feathers are grown and ripe and yet grow 
out full in time for fattening for holiday 
market. ‘The yield of feathers will be about 
a quarter of a pound to each goose, and 
that will nearly pay for raising them. 


The Dairy, 
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SALTING. 


{From the Western Rural.] 


“ How do you salt,” is frequently asked by 
cheese-makers. But the answer must always 
be vague as a criterion for comparison, 
where makers dip up the curd. Because one 
salts the curd very dry, another very sloppy, 
two pounds of salt may be too much in the 
former and four too iittle in the latter case 
(per thousand pounds of milk.) Therefore 
no stated rule can be a safe guide. The 
judgment of the maker must be exerted to 
salt at the same s of dryness, and quick 
ae are required to do this accurately. 

tis very essential that no mistake be m 
in salting ; for too much hardens the cheese, 
making it stiff and lacking in richness, while 
too little promotes heaving, porousness and 
premature decay. When the curd has been 
allowed to pack for grinding, there need be 
no mistake in salting, and I prefer that 
method, but others who dip out the curd 
produce quite as uniform results. By either 
way the salt must be thoroughly mixed with 
every een of the curd, small lumps 
ond Wioan WS cmap om Sp Sean, tae 
ugh again disappear with the 
effects vill roman and mottled spose will 
occur where these lumps have been, from 
ions of the curd not having received its 
ull share of salt. The best quality of salt 
+ cn pe shou:d be used Peg pry making. 
ery many makers mix it imperfect! 
with thn cand, ond itis a deficit which - 
simply the offspring of laziness. 








THE SCREW BEAN. > (Strombocarpa pubescens.) 
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flour, which is then made into bread. The 
flour or meal undergoes a stage of fermen- 
tation, and then after being put under pres- 
sure for a short time acquires the taste de- 
sired by the Indians. When bread is made 
the meal is mixed with water, then kneaded 
hard, and baked in the sun. 

In this form it will keep a longtime. All 
kinds of animals are very fond of the meal 
that is made from these beans, and the plant 


: | might be diffused through many portions of 
They are pulverized into a sort of coarse | the country to good advantage. 





Interest, Stock Mepartment, 


PAMPERED SIRES PRODUCE PUNY 


OFFSPRING. 
{North British Agriculturist.] 

Although often ignored, it is impossible 
for stock-breeders to set aside the axiom 
that “like produces like.” Not only does 
the healthy form, vigorous constitution, and 
temper appear in the progeny, but faulty 
shapes, weakness, and disease are also noto- 
riously hereditary. A great deal of prevent- 
able disease is reproduced and distributed 
by the use of unhealthy parents. Ameng 
high-bred animals of valuable strains it is 
often a serious sacrifice to consign to the 
butcher an animal which has shown faulty 
points or delicacy of constitution. Time, 
flesh and condition are vainly expected to 
remedy the mischief. Being a mere chance 
inferior outcome of perhaps a fairly vigorous 
race, the scrub, it is urged, may nevertheless 
produce found stock. The exception does, 
however, but prove the rule. 
tive powers of nature are fortunately great. 
There is a strong tendency to revert to the 
normal type. Inferior or superior specimens, 
especially of an old established sort, do not 


mark all their progeny with either their | 


shortcomings or their excellences. But with 
the increasing cost of stock-breeding it 
becomes more and more important to pro- 
duce a maximum of shapely, sound, vigorous 
animals. ‘These are not the times in which 
farmers can afford tediously to rear weakly 
animals, to waste good food on thrifiless 
doers, to have the stables, yards or folds 
occupied with inferior, unprofitable, or dis- 
eased specimens. 

Not only must breeding stock be them- 
selves vigorous, profitable, free from disease, 
and descended from a race which have pos- 
sessed these desirable qualities ; they must, 
moreover, be kept in conditions which wili 
enable them to maintain and reproduce these 
good qualities. Many animals, and especially 
males, are reared too artificially ; they are 
unduly pampered; fat is developed at the 
expense of muscle, insufficient exercise inter- 
feres with healthy vigor, and inborn tendency 
to disease is fostered. ‘The colt that has had 
v gallon of milk daily until he is necessarily 
* fills the eye,” but the promise he seems to 
afford of size, power, and stamina are not 
always realized. Many young bulls of crack 
breeds when early forced show to advantage, 
but turn out shy breeders, or produce puny, 
stunted, delicate calves. Fat rams are noto- 
riously disappointing in many ways, and 
often beget weakly, anemic lambs. Mr. 
Robinson, of Kelso, in an admirable paper 
on joint disease of young stock, read last 
December at the Scottish Metropolitan Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, recognizes this 
increasing cause of weakness and loss. He 
wisely says: “It is not, however, entirely 
through the medium of the breeding, and 
pregnant animal that faulty dietary seems to 
operate in the production of defective and 
ill-elaborated tissue formation in the young. 
There seems good reason for believing that 
a like train of influences are imparted to our 
male stock animals by want of a correct 
appreciation of the dietetic conditions nec- 
essary for the development and maintenance 
of — healthy animal existence.” 

oremedy these evils, young stock, whether 
of aristocratic or plebeian descent, should 
be reared more naturally, with free space 
and abundance of exercise, neither on the 
one hand over-forced, nor on the other 
starved or stunted. Male animals, if expected 
to do their work satisfactorily, should have 
their food properly regulated ; should not, 
as is too common with bulls, be kept closely 
tied up, but be daily led out. The American 
system of stud paddocks ensures more effec- 
tive service, and the production of d 
more vigorous offspring. 





CATTLE DISEASE. 
[New York Express. 


There is a far from agreeable prevalence 
of pleuro-pneumonia among cattle in this 
city just at present. During the past two 
months no less than fifteen cows afflicted 
with the disease have been killed, and, to 
make matters worse, these cows have been 
milked up to the time of their death. Pleuro- 
pneumonia, it is claimed, is very contagious, 
and physicians say that milk from cows 
affected is unwholesome and sometimes even 
poisonous. This is not a reassuring state 
of affairs for city le who are fond of the 
lacteal fluid and the delusive phantasy 
that the average mi a It is 
a curious fact that there is, at present 
time, more pleuro-pneumonia in this city 
than in all other parts of the country put 
together, and it inclines the naturally ner- 
yous person to wonder with the unsophisti- 
cated city girl, who saw a cow for the first 





time, 
Sener 


why there is any —— the 
animal when there is Vk. 


The conserva- | 


“DOES FARMING PAY ?” 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

In some form the question that heads this 
article has been going the rounds of the ag- 
ricultural papers for a long time. Sometimes 
it even takes the form of adirect assertion 
that “farming don’t pay.” Now as we count 
a paying business is there any truth in this? 
Emphatically we deny that there is. The 
past few years have been what we call hard 
years, not only for farmers, but for every 
one else, and if it is true that farming don’t 
pay, how happens it that with the stringency 
of the times pressing upon the farmers whose 
business does not pay, that they are enabled 
to still stay on their farms? Really it does 
seem tous that if there was any truth in 
this assertion that farming don’t pay, the 
agricultural class would be entirely bankrupt 
by this time and be dependent upon the char- 
ity of others for their support. 

There is a certain way of knowing whether 
farming does pay or not and that is by keep- 
ing debit and credit account with the farm: 
This is something thatevery farmer should 
do, that he may know just how he stands 
financially. And in keeping this account the 
account of each crop should be kept separ- 
ately and thenif there is a loss you know 
exactly where it is, and can go to work intel- 
ligently to apply the remedy. 

Some crops pay much better than others 
and there are doubtless some that under cer- 
tain circumstances will not pay the expense 
of growing, but by keeping accounts with 
them you learn correctly these things. 

But what is it that will satisfy this farm- 
ing don’t pay class? They often point to 
the day laborer, the mechanic, the profes- 
sional man, or the country merchant as being 
Pmuch better off than they are, but would the 
income of the average man in any of those 
classes satisfy them? We doubt if it would. 
What does this farming don’t pay class get 
|for their labor? First, their board, clothes 

and lodging, and perhaps at the end of the 
| year a sum of money to pay off some debt 
jor lay by fora rainy day. What do the 
| classes enumerated above get for their labor ? 
| money usually, and this is just the point on 
| which the farming don’t pay farmer hangs 
| all his grumbling and discontent—they earn 
so much money and this is all they have— 
they grow no wheat or corn or potatoes, they 





_keep no cows to furnish them with milk and | 


butter and cheese, no sheep from which to 
obtain material for their clothing, no wood 
| lot to give them fuel, and in addition quite 
likely own no house to give them shelter. It 
|is true they handle more money than the 
| farmer does but they need to do it, for they 
|are dependent upon the farmer for almost all 

the necessities of life. And when the end 
Pe the year comes round and they have paid 
all the bills is there anything more left them 
'for their year’s labor than is left to the 
farmer? We know that there is not,—-in 
| but one point are they any better off than 
| the farmer and that is the calculation neces- 
|sary to nake both ends meet, and avoid con- 
|tracting debts, for they know that if it re. 
quires their whole income now to support 
| them there is no prospect in the future of 
| honorably meeting their obligations. 

There is a spirit of unrest or discontent 
jin the Yankee mind that leads him to see 
| prosperity in every other occupation but his 
own ; and yet he knows but little or nothing 
of their real prosperity or the expense of fit- 
ting themselves for the occupation that they 
have chosen. 

Whether farming pays depends, as a gen- 
eral rule upon the farmer; there are excep- 
tional circumstances that may render fruit- 
less the best calculation and most careful 
labor of the farmer, but they are exceptions 
every time—the rule is as stated. 

A New Hampshire Farmer's Club has 
been discussing the “ profits of farming ” 
and in the discussion was this sentence that 
showed forcibiy the foundation of much of 
this farming don’t pay talk. “There isa 
class of men that are not successful; they 
in society. Place them in 
whatever occupation you choose they will 
not succeed ; they lack energy to be success- 
ful in anything.” Now, Mr. Farmer, you see 
that you have not got all the drones amongst 
the farmers although there are too many of 
them there, but you can see shiftless mechan- 
ics, unsuccessful merchants, doctors without 
practice, lawyers without briefs, and minis- 
ters without congregations. 

And it is from this class that much of this 
grumbling about hard times and occupat.ons 
don’t pay come ; of course there are many 
other circumstances that contribute to hard 
times, but this class of chronic grumblers 
are spending their time in growling rather 
than trying to remedy the ills they are com- 
plaining of. Instead of going to work to 
turn up something they are waiting for 
something to turn up; but they forget that 
only the man who helps himself is helped 
by others, 8. G. F. 

“ Hillside Farm,” Wilton, Me. 


Mish Gulture, 


A FISH POND ON THE FARM. 


are drones 





(Germantown Telegraph.) 

A farmer, who has the convenience, asks 
us whether he cannot grow his own fish to 
eat by constructing a pond, and how large 
it ought to be. We answer that he can do 
so with little trouble. In the first place he 
should have plenty of spring water upon his 
own premises, and the size of the pond will 
depend upon the volume of the spring. If 
it should be what is called a strong spring, 
it would be sufficient to supply a pond of 
from a fourth to a half acre in extent. The 
size must be guaged in order that the sup- 

ly of water will keep the fish in as good 
Realth as at least an ordinary-sized brook 
where fish abound and which is not sup- 
plied directly with spring water. There 
should be a few deep holes in which to hide, 
and then again very shallow places in which 
to spawn. These latter places should have 
a sandy or gravelly bottom, which should 
be made by hauling the sand or gravel from 
another portion of the farm, should it not 
be naturally at the bottom. At the overflow 
of the dam there should be a screen to pre- 
vent the fish leaving the pond. : 

The kind of fish to put in such a pond is 
white catfish, eels, sunfish, mullets, if they 
can be had, and Strange to say, 
this latter fish will do well in such a oenk, 
and multiply next to the catfish. They 
must have, however, 
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AMONG THE HORSES 
At the Western New York State Fair. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

For several years I have visited Genesee 
Valley, and have compared notes with my 
New England diary on agriculture. The 
comparison is not unfavorable to New Eng- 
land farmers. Much larger arears are culti_ 
vated by individual farmers in western New 
York than in New England, but not a larger 
per cent. of grain to the acre produced 
The soil has been worked long enough tc 
require considerable nursing, even in Gene- 
see Vatiey, and fertilizers are used quite ex- 
tensively. 

At the Western New York Fair held at 
Rochester from Sept. 15th to 19th inclusive, 
were many specimens of stock and farm 
products that would have been recognized 
at the Centennial exhibition as worthy of 
the highest awards. This would especially 
be acknowledged in the horse department. 
Kentucky has for several years taken the 
foremost rank in producing horses of the 
highest types of excellence. Her noted 
breeders have made a grand success in ee- 
lecting crosses that have realized their high- 
est anticipations. 

Breeding horses is a science, and to en- 
sure the best results must be conducted 
upon strictly scientific principles. Much 
has been written on prepotency and trotting 
instinct that has provoked no little comment 
from breeders, and those making a business 
in buying and selling horses. ‘That like be- 
gets like is an axiom that sticklers for pre- 
potency have incorporated into horse litera- 
ture and is the corner stone of the doc_rine. 
The theory that a class of bioplasts weave 
the conformation suited to rapid motion 
and stili another to the heavy, slow, moulded 
form of a draft horse, is an advance or a 





defining of the technical terms prepotency 
jand trotting instinct, and may stimulate 
theorists to strike into greater depths where 
the soundings may reveal what has here- 
| tofore been hidden mysteries. That no ef- 
| fect can be produced without an adequate 
| cause, is an argument in favor of the bio- 
| plastic, or prepotency theory. 
That Wallace's Monthly, Wilkes’ Spirit 
| of the Times, and the Turf, Field and Farm 
| have been of great value to the breeders of 
| fine horses isan established fact. The in- 
| fluence they have exerted on those that have 
| tgnened the theories they have advanced 
upon the country at large, have been of in- 
| calculable value. 
| where the results of the knowledge dissem- 
inated through these journals is so patent as 
lat the Agricultural Fairs held from Maine 
| to the Pacific coast. Authentic reports of 
these exhibitions, but more especially of the 
| trotting, are given to the public through 
| these mediums, and a carefuliy prepared 
| statement of the breeding of all 
|speed worth mentioning is given, which 
tends to provoke investigation in the minds 
of thinking men, and the culling out of in- 
ferior animals in the stud and harem is sure 
to follow careful investigation. 
true not alone where speed is the desideratum, 
but where carriage, road and horses for gen 
eral use are bred. 
Large, stylish horses, with fine action, 
good color, and speed enough for eight 
miles an hour, will always be in demand at 


and 


Perhaps there is no place 


having 
| 


This is 


remunerative prices. The fancy prices Ken- 
tucky breeders have obtained for this class 
of horses, has induced parties outside the 
blue grass region to try for similar prizes. 
New York is coming to the front in breed- 
ing this class of animals. It will not re- 
quire the eye of an astute critic to establish 
the fact. Among the entries at Rochester 
were representatives of the most popular 
strains of blood in this country. This is 
true, not only as regards speed, but for draft 
purposes as well. Where so many good 
horses are brought in competition it is a 
difficult task to select those worthy the 
highest awards, and your correspondent 
shrank from the responsibility forced upon 
him by serving upon one of the committees. 
The premiums awarded stallions for breed- 
ing carriage horses were very judiciously 
accorded. The Ist was given to Seneca, 
owned by Leyden & Co., merchants of Roch- 
ester. He was a beautiful bay by Old Ham- 
bletonian, dam by American Star. 2d to 
Grecian Chief, by Dr. Herr’s Mambrigo 
Patchen, lst dam by Old Hambletonian, 2d 
dam by Geo. M. Patchen—an illustrious 
pedigree. In another class, Tremont, by 
Alexander’s Belmont, a slashing gaited, four 
year old, carried off the blue ribbon, Ist 
prize, The second award in this class was 
won by Senaca Chief by Hambletonian, dam 
by Gooding’s Champion. In the two-year 
old class for fillies the entries were of a char- 
acter that greatly taxed the judgment of the 
committee. 

A pair of chestnuts by a son of Dorsey 
Gold Dust were the admiration of all 
observers. A beautiful bay by Ro bert 
Emmett, he by Curtis Hambletonian, attra ted 
the attention of every one, horsemen, and 
those having no taste for a horse. Another 
by Seneca, had as many admirers as the 
others. Only two premiums were given, 
and the judges, not being a political type of 
men, no influence could be brought to bear 
to warp their decision. It was proposed to 
give a special premium to the Gold Dusts. 
the first award was given to the filly by 
Robert Emmett ; the second to the daughter 
of Seneca. In the other classes, the compe- 
tition was very close. For carriage horses, 
Mr. Charles Brown, of Mumford, took first 
premium, for a very stylish pair of bays, 
16 1-2 hands high. Mr. Eli Taylor, of Elba, 
second premium, for a pair of closely matched 
bays, very nice movers. 

Time and space will forbid a complete list 
of the awards, even in the horse department. 
The courtesies extended your correspondent 
by the officers of the Society, and especially 


by Mr. Harry Hickox and Mr. O. Moulton 

of Byron, Superintendent of the horses, were 

highly appreciated. _H. F. W. 
Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1879. 


ggr Small farms with good cultivation 
yield a better revenue than great estates illy 
cultivated. It may perhaps be better put by 
saying that ev: rh large or small should 
possess a good farmer. 


In the Island of Jersey the practice is 
Py milk when it 1s ee 
in Guernsey, @ few miles distan'. '" 
sult inchurued who . without being skin. med, 
after it has become thoroughly soured. 











